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THOMAS B. REED. 


THomAsS BRACKETT REED, one 
of America’s most illustrious statesmen, 
died suddenly at Washington, D.C., on 
the 7th inst., aged 63. He was born in 
Portland, Me., in 1839, of a poor but re- 
spectable family, and won his way to emi 
nence by force of character and energy. 
Upright, unselfish, fearless, incorrupti- 
ble, warm of heart under a cold exterior, 
with a fund of humor that illuminated 
every topic, and perfect self-control, he 
had few equals among the public men of 
his age. 

In the death of Mr. Reed, woman suf- 
frage has lost one of its most effective 
champions. It was due to him that Wyo- 
ming Territory was admitted as a State in 
1890, with a constitution conferring and 
forever guaranteeing equal suffrage to 
women. The admission was opposed 
by the Democratic party, because the 
State was known to be Republican. But 
the fight was made against it ostensibly 
on the ground that woman suffrage was 
unconstitutional and revolutionary. Sen- 
ator Vest, of Missouri, one of the ablest 
parliamentarians in Congress, made this 
the ground of the opposition. The Re- 
publican Congressmen became alarmed. 
They appealed to Mr. Carey, the Wyo- 
ming delegate, to consent to a modifica- 
tion of this provision of the new State 
constitution, so as temporarily to exc!ude 
women. But Mr. Carey refused, saying: 
“We value Statehood. But we will stay 
out of the Union for a hundred years, if 
necessary, rather than come in without 
our women.’’ 

The constitution of Wyoming had been 
framed by a convention elected by men 
and women, after women had been voters 
in the Territory for twenty years, and it 
had been subsequently submitted to and 
acc: pted by a constituency of men and 
women. It was proposed by the Congres- 
sional opponents t> strike out the woman 
suffrage clause. Failing in that, it was 
proposed that the woman suffrage clause 
should be made subject to a subsequent 
ratification by the men of Wyoming vot- 
ing alone. This last proposition came 
very near carrying the House. But 
Speaker Reed set his face resolutely 
against these attempts. He is reported 


as having said that he would not al- 
low woman suffrage in Wyoming to be 
tampered with, especially with Miss An- 
thony sittiog in the gallery. 

When the question came up in the 
louse for final action, the Democrats 
voted as a unit against admission. Many 
anti-suffrage Republican members sought 
to evade voting, and withdrew to the 
ante rooms before their names were 
called. Miss Anthony watched the roll- 
call. She says: ‘‘Speaker Reed was on 
the a'ert. He kept allthe pages running 
after the retiring members calling them 
back to their seats.”’ As a result Wyo- 
ming was admitted, every Republican but 
one voting in favor, and every Democrat 
voting against it. 3 

This invaluable precedent, which has 
forever settled the question of the consti- 
tutionality of woman suffrage, has since 
been followed without question in the ad- 
mission of Utah. It will in time be fol- 
lowed by all the rest of the States. And 
we owe it to the courage and unequalled 
ability and skill of this greatest of all 
American parliamentarians. 

Early in his Congressional career, as 
chairman of the House Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, Mr. Reed made an admira- 
ble report in its favor, which, for logical 
force and breadth of stat>ment, has never 
been surpassed. At the time when Speak- 
er Reed was the most powerful factor in 
American politics, his daughter, Miss 
Catharice Reed, with her father’s hearty 
approval, came to the platform and sat 
beside us at an evening session of the an- 
nual meeting of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, thus giving social recognition to the 
movement, 

Nor is woman suffrage alone a monu- 
ment of his public services. It was a 
happy coincidence when, on other grounds, 
his intimate personal friend, Gen. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., linked his name with that of 
Lincoln. Suffragists may well do like- 
wise. For it was Lincoln who, in 1836, 
first ran for office on a platform which 
affirmed the right of suffrage for women. 
And it was Reed who, a generation later, 
secured the admission of the first woman 


suffrage State. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, whose 
unexpected death is universally lamented, 
was a life-long advocate of coéducation. 
As a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, afterwards as president of Welles- 
ley College, still later in her connection 
with the University of Chicago, and also 
as the wife of a Harvard professor, she 
had an unusually good opportunity to 
compare the different systems. In public 
addresses and magazine articles, she 


| maintained that there was a.place for all 


types of college, the sej arate, the cc édu- 
cational and the cvd:rdinate, but that for 
the great majority of young men and 
young women, coéducation was by far 
the best. Mrs. Palmer was also a be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and an officer of 
the College Equal Suffrage League. Her 
charming personality was a standing 
proof that @ woman may be ‘strong- 
minded” without losing any of her wo- 
manly sweetness. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The National Grange has again declared 
tself in favor of woman suffrage. At 
its recent annual convention in Lan- 
sing, Mich., its Committee on the Good of 
the Order reported that ‘the Grange 
should do everything possible to put 
women in possession of all those political 
tights which property interests and the 
spirit of modern civilization demand.”’ 


In New Zealand, at the elections held 
Nov, 25, a majority of votes through put 
the whole colony was cast for prohibition, 
Five provinces were carried by the three- 
fifths vote necessary in order to have the 
law go into effect. These provinces were 
Ashburton, Bruce, Chalmers, Matura and 
Newton. Clutha was already under pro- 
hibition, 

Mayor Low has appointed ten members 
of the board of education in New York 
City, to fill vacancies due at the end of 
the year. ‘There is not one woman among 
them. Although half the pupils in the 
public schools are girls and nine-tenths of 
the teachers are women, Mayor Low holds 
that there is no proper work or place for 
women on the board of education. In all 
the enfranchised States, the granting of 
equal suffrage to women has been followed 
by a large increase in the number of 
women serving on educational boards. 
If half of Mayor Low’s constituents were 
women with votes, his stubborn medizval 
prejudices would have to give way, with 
the result of great benefit to the school 
children. 


The New Y ork State Board of Charities 
and Correction has just met and elected 
its officers and executive committee — 
eighteen men, and not a woman among 
them. Yet in New York, as everywhere 
else, a large part of the charitable work is 
done by women, and many of the prob- 
lems of charity relate to the care of desti- 
tute women and children, of whose needs 
women would be especially good judges. 
In Colorado a kind-hearted and capable 
woman, Mrs. Sarah Patt Decker, has 
been serving as chairman of the State 
Board of Charities, and presiding in that 
capacity even over the Governor, who is 
ex oficioa member of the Board. But it 
is only in the equal suffrage States that 
women are chosen to such positions. 


{ 
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THE WOMAN'S COLUMN 


THE TRAGIC EXPERIENCES OF MRS. HO- 
RATIO JONES. 


The great work had been accomplished, 
At last woman suffrage was an established 
fact. 

You, presumably looking at this condi- 
tion as if it were behind you rather than 
ahead of you, are moved, of course, to 
ask, ‘Well, how did it work?’’ Let us 
deal with it not in the abstract but in the 
concrete, Let us not take a survey of the 
whole matter as it affects the nation, but 
simply throw light upon the situation at 
large by considering the tragic experi- 
ences of Mrs. Horatio Jones. 

Mrs. Jones had always wanted to vote. 
She had always been solemnly warned of 
the terrible consequences that would fol- 
low; but she had always answered these 
warnings in the most reckless and desper- 
ate way, with ‘I don’t care! I'll do it as 
soon as I get the chance.’’ So, when she 
got the chance, she plunged into action in 
the same foolhardy way. 

When she got up in the morning on the 
first Tuesday in November (never mind 
what year), she announced her intention 
of going to the polls. She had often be- 
fore avnounced an intention of going 
somewhere—to church, to market, even 
toa matinée, and it had never made any 
trouble in the family, as Mr. Jones had 
never hazarded an opinion in connection 
with her feminine plans, which he re- 
garded as mysteries beyond his ken. Now, 
however, he felt that her intentions were 
well within his own sphere, and he made 
the following revolutionary remark: ‘‘Oh, 
I wouldn't if I were you!” 

Now it is useless to say that, if Mr. 
Joves had been accustomed to taking his 
wife’s intention of voting as much for 
granted as his brother's, it would never 
have occurred to himto remonstrate. As 
a matter of fact, he did remonstrate, 
which proves conclusively at, the outset 
that woman suffrage is bound to cause 
dissensiun in any family. Mrs. Jones at 
once replied, ‘‘Horatio, I am priviteged 
to vote, aud I intend to do so.”’ 

Thus were the first seeds of discord 
sown, and the first act of the domestic 
tragedy played, within the once happy 
home of the Joneses. However, Mr. 
Jones’s forbearance saved the situation, 
for he merely replied, **‘Well, I suppose 
you may as well try, if you know what you 
think about the matter. But if you’re 
going to vote for Blifikins for governor, 
as I am, I'd like to knowif you know 
why?” 

“I do know why,’’ said Mrs. Jones, and 
proceeded to give herreasons. Mr. Jones 
discovered that she did know why, and 
his superior intelligence immediately re- 
ceived a wound. Now you might just as 
well knock a man in the face and make 
his nose bleed as to wound his superior 
_ intelligence. Therefore it may be said 
that Mrs. Jones, for the first time, had 
virtually treated her worthy husband with 
unseemly violence. He bore this patiently, 
however, and contented himself with won- 
dering how she knew why. Then a light 
dawned upon him; she bad been reading 
the paper. He had observed of late that 
Mrs. Jones had ceased to insist upon tak- 
ing either the Jourld or the Wournal, on 
the ground that they were more exciting 


and interesting than other papers. As 
the family political creed was Republican, 
she had suggested the Tribune, with an 
occasional peep at the Times, and he had 
wondered what had moved her to fall 
back upon conservatism and reasonable 
independence. Now he knew. She wanted 
to learn something! It reminded him of 
the time when she had insisted upon 
brushing up her algebra in order to help 
young Horatio in his High School course. 
Iie could not remember that her studies 
then had caused her to neglect her house- 
hold duties; but now it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that the Tuesday beefsteak 
and the Thursday leg of lamb had been 
lamentably tough on three or four occa- 
sions of late. And this morning, as he 
passed through the sitting-room on his 
way to breakfast, he observed a paper 
knife with visible dust upon it. That 
was it, of course. While reading the Trib. 
une, she must have neglected the dusting, 
and postponed or slighted her interview 
with the butcher. Perhaps she had even 


‘talked politics with the butcher, and dis- 


cussed the. coming electiun. He had 
heard her ask the expressman, who was 
rather a favorite of bers, whether he in- 
tended to vote for Bliffkins. Undoubted- 
ly the Tribune and the Times had demor- 
alized her, which the Jourld and the 
Wournal could not possibly have done, 
since they could not have supplied her 
with anything to think about. If she had 
been reading her Bible instead of the 
newspaper, her sense of duty might have 
been stimulated; or if it had been a 
novel, she surely needed some recreation; 
he was willing to concede that; but to 
learn something about national and State 
affairs was bound to result soones or later 
in the demoralization of beefsteaks and 
paper knives. So Mr. Jones went out to 
cast his own vote with a sad heart. You 
may think there was no occasion for its 
sadness; but the fact remains that it was 
sad, and how can you excuse that? 

Mrs. Jones went about her household 
duties. To do her justice, she was not so 
far gone that she could not do that. 
Finally, she began to get ready to vote, 
and now the process of degeneration was 
plainly in evidence. In the first place it 
rained, and she put on her mackintosh. 
It was a new mackintosh, and an expen- 
sive one; it cost eight dollars. Now Mrs. 
Jones could never prove that she would 
have bought that mackintosh if she had 
not been afraid it would rain on election 
day. The question is, would she have 
bought it to wear to market, or shopping, 
or to go to the Church Guild meeting? 
Nobody knows, and you: cannot put her 
on oath. The fact is, she committed that 
extravagance, and she wore that garment 
at the polis on election day. And if she 
had not bought the mackintosh she must 
either have ruined a good skirt or hired a 
carriage; so you can see at once that vot- 
ing was bound to cost her something. 
And if that does not prove the evil in it, 
what will? 

Well, Mrs. Jones, who had already 
spent valuable time ia registering and 
preparing her ballot,—almost as much 
time in a year as checking off the itens 
on the grocer’s bill, and going to pay it, 
had consumed in each month,—now put 
up her umbrella and went straight to that 


den of iniquity, the po'ling-booth, where, 
as everybody knows, the worst kind of 
men congregate with villanous inten- 
tions. She was somewhat pretty, and a 
man looked at her as she went in, which 
would not have happened in a street-car, 
where every man is a knight without re- 
proach. I don’t know what happened 
while she was inside the booth, because I 
never was in one. I only know she put a 
paper into some receptacle, and one has 
to do that often enough at the ferries and 
elevated roads. It is a pity to have to do 
it again. It consumes valuable seconds, 
and it is a queer, off-hand sort of action, 
any way. A woman doesn’t want to do it 
more than is necessary. | 

However, Mrs. Jones did it, and then 
she went to the drug store, the only place 
open on eloction day, and bought some 
stamps and some dyspepsia tablets and 
a bottle of Carbona with which to take 
the spots off Horatio Junior's school 
coat. It took more time than the voting, 
but it cannot be proved that she would 
have gone out that day at all if she had 
not gone for the express purpose of vot- 
ing. And oh, how much hinged upon 
that fatal outing! For this is what hap- 
pened while she was gone: 

First, little Billy broke his father’s fa- 
vorite ash-tray. Poor Mr. Jones! His 
feelings hurt and his property smashed, 
all in one day, because his wife would 
vote! It is true that the last time she 
had gone to New York on a shopping 
tour Billy had knocked down an oil lamp, 
and once when she had merely turned her 
back on the breakfast-table long enough 
to kiss Mr. Jones good-by, Billy had up- 
set the coffee and scalded the cat. But 
those incidents were purely accidental. 
She had to be absent for those necessary 
purposes, but nobody can prove tbat she 
had to go and vote. 

But Mr. Jones had worse to bear that 
day than the loss of his ash-tray. The 
baby woke up!! And-- cried!!! 

Before leaving the house, Mrs. Jones 
had tucked up the baby for ber morning 
nap. She was sound asleep, looking love- 
ly. She always slept two hours, but if she 
chanced to wake and cry the maid could 
hear her, as the doors were left open for 
that purpose. But this time a load of 
coal happened to be coming in (there was 
no strike just then), and the maid failed 
to hear. Mr. Jones had come in, having 
cast his vote some hours earlier, and 
talked matters over since with a dozen 
men or so; and Mr. Jones heard that baby 
cry. And, being an affectionate father, 
he had felt an impulse of sympathy to- 
ward that limp and wordless scrap of 
mortality, and had lifted her out of the 
crib, And—‘You that have tears, pre- 
pare to shed them now’’~—shed them for 
that poor man and that unfortunate in- 
fant! It hurts me to tell you; but, when 
Mrs, Jones came in, that man was holding 
that baby!! 

Enough. Ring down the curtain! We 
can bear no more. The picture of dumes- 
tic misery is complete!—Marion Couthouy 
Smith in Woman's Journal. 
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Mme. A. Vassiliades has been appointed 
physician to the prison for women at 
Athens, 
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WOMEN’S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 
Immediately after the German Reich- 
stag has made a circus of itself, the 
French Chamber of Deputies follows suit. 
Despatches of Dec. 7 say: 


“A scene of violence and disorder al- 
most unprecedented in the history of the 
French Chamber of Deputies marked the 
afternoon session of that body in Paris 
yesterday. Thrice, owing to the turbu- 
lence of certain deputies, the Chamber 
had to be cleared. Two members were 
expelled, and a duel between Minister of 
Justice Valle and M. Syveton, nationalist 
member, has been arranged. Other duels 
are expected to follow. 

‘*‘A portion of the press treats the affair 
humorously and as indicative of the ex- 
citability of the parties concerned. The 
most serious journals, however, comment 
in a regretful tone. The account pub- 
lished by the Matin presents a veritable 
pugilistic encounter, and even the Journal 
Officiel records an exchange of blows be- 
tween the members of the Chamber.”’ 


The next time the D. A. R. have a com- 
paratively mild difference of opinion, all 
the anti-suffrage papers will declare that 
women are too excitable to vote. But not 
one of them draws any such sweeping in- 
ference as to men, even from these far 
more violent proceedings. 


A COLORADO GIRL IN BOSTON. 

Miss Ida M. Clothier of Colorado, who 
is now visiting the East, has for the last 
eight years been carrying on a unique 
work of benevolence. In her cottage at 
Manitou, which clings like a swallow’s 
nest to the side of one of the great moun- 
tains surrounding the little town, she 
shelters every year from sixty to a hun- 
died young womeu from all parts of the 
country, who have come out there with 
relatives suffering from consumption, and 
have been left friendless and destitute on 
their death. Miss Clothier takes them in 
and comforts them, keeps them from a 
few days to several weeks, according to 
circumstances, and helps them to commu- 
nicate with their friends or to find work. 
As the population of Manitou and Colora- 
do Springs includes from 10,000 to 15,000 
invalids, many of whom have used up 
their last means to get there, the need of- 
some such refuge is clear. 

Miss Clothier says that equal suffrage 
has done munch good in Colorado. In 
Manitou, it has put an end to public gam- 
bling, and there is hardly a town where it 
has not brought about some such definite 
improvement, besides raising the general 
tone. This is true especially of the small- 
er towns. Miss Clothier says many of the 
young women who move to Colorado 
from other States are strongly prejudiced 
against equal suffrage, and it is amusing 
to see the change that gradually comes 
over them as they watch its practical 
workings. From declaring that nothing 
would induce them to vote, they come at 
last to speak with pride of what ‘‘we’’ 
have done in defeating bad candidates. 
Miss Clothier is a small and soft-voiced 
woman, @ living illustration that equal 
rights will not turn women into carica- 
tures of men, She is an intelligent and 


pleasing speaker, and is willing to address 
parlor or public meetings, free of charge, 
on her work in Colorado and what she 
has seen of the results of equal suffrage. 
She expects to be at 50 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, till about March 1. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., last Tuesday, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, in the absence of 
Mrs. Livermore, presided with much 
grace. Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 
spoke on ‘‘Growing and Vanishing Ideals 
of Womanhood.” 

Miss Ida M. Clothier, of Manitou, Col., 
spoke of the improvement brought about 
by women’s vote in Colorado. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

That in the death of Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer the equal 
suffrage cause has lost two faithful friends; 
that we lament the loss to us and to the 


world, and tender our sincere sympathy to 
the bereaved families. in 


Guests and speakers then mingled in 
pleasant sociability over their chocolate. 


A CURIOUS DECISION. 

The Circuit Court of Sandusky, O., has 
just decided that ‘teven though a wife 
owns the home, a husband has a right to 
put his mother-in-law out, using force, if 
necessary;’’ and that ‘the has also the 
right to exclude any visitors.’ The deci- 
sion is probably correct from a legal point 
of view. The common law declares that 
‘the husband is the head of the family, 
and he may choose and govern the domi- 
cile, select the wife’s associates, and sepa- 
rate her from her relatives.’’ (Blackstone 
I, 444.) This is still the law except in the 
few States where it has been repealed by 
special statute. 
ciations, however, will continue to assert 
that the laws are already ‘tmore than just 
to women,’’ and that women have ‘‘more 
legal rights than men.” But the-decision 
of the Sandusky judge will probably in- 
crease the membership of the Ohio Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University was one of the principal 
speakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the California W.S. A. His subject was 
“What the Twentieth Century Demands 
of Our Young Women.’’ Dr. Jordan said 
the first thing demanded of young women 
was that they should know something. 
Their minds must be kept active, and they 
must know what was going on around 
them. Wisdom, kiadness and calmness 
were also demanded of them. Some of 
the things that would not be tolerated in 
women in the future were ignorance, 
selfishness, hysterical extravagance and 
gush. Among the other things demanded 
of women in the present age was that 
they should be better teachers. Women 


would be expected to be more independ- 
ent, without undue self-assertion; they 
must be of good character and of clean 
minds, and their religion must be practical 
and not sentimental. 


The Anti-Suffrage Asso- 


The meeting was a fine one throughout, 


The San Francisco Ezaminer said: 

“Two things were very evident from 
the convention yesterday in Century Hall. 
One of these was that the suffrage move- 
ment is making great progress, not alone 
in the United States but all over the 
world, and the other, that the cause is 
advocated by clever women. The papers 
read were, without exception, of a very 
high order.’’ 

The following were among the resolu- 
tions adopted: 

That the California W. S. A. express 
recognition of the help and inspiration re- 
ceived by the recent emancipation of the 
women of Australia and of their work to 
achieve that end. 

That constant and strenuous effort be 
made to do away with child labor in all 
parts of the world, and particularly in 
these United States. 

That attention be constantly directed 
to the unequal community rights of hus- 
band and wife, and to the fact that Cali- 
fornia is one of the 33 States in which mar- 
ried women have no legal rights over 
their children. 


HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The fourth volume of ‘‘*The History of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Ida H. Harper 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony, is to be out 
in time for Christmas. It will be sent as 
a premium to anyone obtaining six new 
subscribers for the Woman's Journal 
at $1.50 each. 


e 


In a number of States an effort is on 
foot to secure Presidential suffrage for 
women. At the request of the suffrage 
friends in one of these States, the 
Woman's Journal this week publishes in 
full the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court that the State Legislatures have ab- 
solute power to say how the presidential 
electors shall be chosen. 


The Boston municipal election this year 
opened with the thermometer at ten be- 
low zero. Many timid citizens stayed at 
home. So far as can be judged, the wom- 
en came a good deal nearer to voting their 
full registration than the men; but it will 
be some time before the exact figures of 
the women’s vote can be ascertained. 
The Boston papers are lamenting the 
‘‘apathy’’ of the male citizens; but it is 
not suggested that those male citizens 
who showed public spirit enough to wish 
to vote ought to have been debarred from 
doing so because of the apathy of their 
neighbors. That sort of reasoning is ap- 
plied to women exclusively. 


The Womans 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of new 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. ; 


83 Park Street, Boston Mass. 
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GEORGIA CHILD LABOR BILL. 

The child labor bill came up in the 
Georgia Legislature on the appointed day 
last week, but it had to be laid on the 
table because there were so few of the 
members present. The Atlanta Journal 
says: 

The galleries of the house were packed 
in anticipation of the spirited debate on 
the famous child labor bill, and much re- 
gret was expressed that the bill was not 
taken up. The senior classes of the Boys’ 
High School and of the Girls’ High School 
were in the galleries. On the floor were 
many of the friends, wives and daughters 
of the members, but only a few of the 
members. The light attendance was made 
the subject of some warm remarks before 
the House adjourned. 


This bill has been the object of great 
interest not only to the women of Georgia, 


but to women all over the country. It 
affects the health and lives of thousands 


of children. Georgia women have been 
working for it for years. Yet when it 
jwas made the special order of the day in 
the Legislature, there were not enough 
members present to take a vote on it! 
Such an incident is an object-lesson show- 
ing, more strongly than any words could 
do, the need of equal suffrage. 

Measures in which women are especial- 
ly interested have often met this fate, 
Frances Power Cobbe reports the fact 
that when the married women’s property 
bill was pending in England, the House 
was counted out six times. 

When the last Georgia Legislature voted 
down the three measures which the wom- 
en particularly wanted,—the bills to for- 
bid child labor, to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls from ten years, and to admit 
young women to the State Textile School, 
—a prominent club woman of Georgia 
said, ‘‘The Georgia Legislature is behay- 
ing just as if it were in league with the 
Suffrage Association!’’ It is safe to say 
that last week the eyes of many Georgia 
women were opened to their need of a 
vote, They are also likely to remember 
that women are taxed to pay the salaries 
of these absentee legislators. 

“Tf the laws are not right, women can 
get them amended without the ballot.’’ 
Yes, but how needlessly long and labori- 
ous the indirect way is!—Woman’s Jour’ 
nal, 


A VALUABLE PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Buffalo Chapter, Daughters of American 
Revolution, has for several years conduct- 
ed an interesting scheme of extension 
work under the name of the foreign lec- 
ture course. The plan was started by 
Mrs. Mary Norton Thompson, founder 
and first regent of the Buffalo Chapter. 

In Buffalo there are about 75,000 Poles 
and 20,000 Italians. Their children learn 
American history in the public schools, 
but the parents would never gain any 
adequate knowledge of this country, its 
laws and institutions, without some spe- 
cial means of instruction. 

In 1897 the Buffalo Chapter determined 
for its patriotic work to give to the adult 
Poles and Italians free courses of. illus- 
trated lectures on American history, each 
course to consist of six lectures, to be 
written by members of the Chapter and 
translated into Polish and Italian, 


Three hundred dollars was appropriated 
for the purpose, $25 an evening being al- 
lowed for the expenses of translating, de- 
livery by an Italian or Pole, and the use 
of the stereopticon. 

The first course was delivered in 1898, 
and proved so successful that before the 
end of the season the State Regent had 
written for information regarding it. 
Other Chapters also made inquiries prior 
to arranging for similar courses in their 
own cities. The subjects of the lectures 
ranged from the discovery and the Colo- 
nial period to the Revolution, the making 
of the Constitution, the Civil War and re- 
construction, 

The Chapter had the codperation of the 
Superintendent of Education, who offered 
the free use of the public school buildings 
in the Polish and Italian quarters. As 
for the people for whom the lectures were 
given, they were delighted, and crowded 
the halls. Four courses were given the 
second winter. This year interest is still 
unabated. 

If women know enough to teach Amer- 
ican history to voters, may they not know 
enough to vote themselves? 


WHITE SLAVE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The exposure now going on in Philadel- 
phia of the white slave traffic has proved 
conclusively the existence of a ‘‘vice 
trust,’’ a syndicate carrying on the busi- 
ness of deceiving honest girls by the 
promise of respectable situations, and en- 
trapping them into disreputable houses, 
where they have been locked up and held 
as slaves. It has further been shown 
that this has been going on for years, not 
only with the full knowledge of the city 
authorities, but with their actual conniv- 
ance and protection; and that there has 
been virtually a private license bureau for 
disreputable resorts, which was manipu- 
lated directly from City Hall. From each 
of the brothels where the girl slaves were 
imprisoned, a long list of false names of 
men said to be living there were regis- 
tered on the assessors’ books, and men 
professing to bear these names voted frau- 
dulently in support of the *‘machine’’ by 
which Philadelphia is misgoverned., 

The clergy of all denominations, the 
charity workers and the officers of benev- 
olent and protective societies, are unani- 
mousas to the shameful state of things 
that exists. 

The ‘‘Antis” say that women have all 
the rights they want. The young women 
imprisoned in these dens have not all the 
rights they want. Philadelphia mothers 
have not all the rights they want, when 
they see their young sons and daughters 
corrupted by vice flaunting itself brazenly 
in the eyes of the public, in defiance of 
law. Charitable and religious workers 
have not all the rights they want, when 
they are not only hampered in their ef- 
forts to do good, but insulted and some- 
times assaulted by bad characters, while 
the police scoff at their complaints and 
uphold the evil-doers. And no woman 
has all the rights she ought to want, un- 
til she has the right to say with authority 
that no sister woman shall be forced to 
lead a life of shame against her will. 

The leads of the Philadelphia city gov- 


ernment, scared by the revelations, are 
trying to evade responsibility by making 
scapegoats of two police lieutenants, upon 
whose shoulders they lay the blame. 
These police lieutenants refuse to be sac- 
rificed quietly, and threaten to make 
known by whose superior orders they 
have acted. ‘*When thieves fall out, 
honest men come by their own.’’ A great 
deal of light has already come out of this 
embroglio in Philadelphia, and there is 
hope that reform in the city government 
may come out of it also, 

But so long as the women have no vote, 
the friends of reform will be at a disad- 
vantage; they will have to go into a fight 
in which more than half of their natural 
allies are unarmed. The social evil will 
not be abolished by equal suffrage, nor by 
anything short of a long course of educa- 
tion and a great bettering of industrial 
and social conditions. But how long 
would any city government that is re- 
sponsible for imprisoning honest girls in 
brothels hold its power, if its reélection 
depended in any degree on the votes of 


women? 


TWO WOMEN JUDGES IN WYOMING. 


Two women were elected justices of the 
peace at the recent elections in Wyoming, 
one on the Republican ticket and the 
other on the Democratic. They are Mrs. 
M. Agnes Garrett of Garrett, and Mrs, 
Margaret H. Gillespie of Lookout Station. 

Mrs. Garrett bas written the following 
brief sketch of her life and purposes: 


“T was born in Birmingham, England, 
in 1863, and came to Wyoming from Eng- 
land in 1884, being married to T. S. Gar- 
rett in the same year. In 1885 I was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Rock Creek, then 
a great freighting point. I was postmas- 
ter for five years, moving on to a ranch 
in 1890, when I established myself in the 
stock business. I am now the postmas- 
ter of Garrett. | 

‘Tam the mother of six children. My 
children are my first thought, and their 
comfort is my joy. Still, 1 have a little 
time for politics, and have voted for the 


} past sixteen years, believing in women’s 


right to vote. 
all the time, 

‘“‘My ambition is to do right, irrespec- 
tive of political faith, and I hope to ren- 
der justice to all who may come before 
me in my new position.’’ 


Mrs, Garrett is a woman of gocd educa- 
tion. She is skillful with the pen, will 
keep her own dockets, and, possessing 
some knowledge of legal forms, will use 
that knowledge to acquire more. 

She is said to have established the 
town of Garrett. 


I have been a Republican 


The New Orleans Board of Trade has 
not only passed a cordial vote approving 
of the invitation to the National Suffrage 
Convention to meet in that city next 
March, but has also voted to endorse the 
extension of limited suffrage to women. 
Louisiana already gives tax-paying wom- 
en the right to vote upon all questions _ 
submitted to the tax-payers. In this 
respect she is in advance of any New 


England State, 
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